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Introduction 

THE  Department  of  Child  Welfare  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Board  of  Charities  has  long  realized  the  inadequacy  of  its 
equifHneiit  to  meet  tte  problem  of  the  depeodmt  and  nq||ected 
childrm  of  the  State  "who  come  mider  its  supervi^on  as  ^rds  of  the 
County  Temporary  Homes.  In  order  that  a  study  might  be  con- 
ducted under  the  auspices  of  the  Department,  to  show  the  extent  and 
om^texity  of  the  [uroblm  and  the  directions  in  which  a  solutum 
must  be  soi^t,  Mrs.  Henry  Fei^uscm  of  Hartford  [daced  a  generous 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities.  Mrs.  FergusOT 
was  for  a  number  of  years  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Commission  of 
the  city  of  Hartford  and  has  shown  a  deep  and  helpful  interest  in 
the  w(»k  for  County  ifome  chikfren  conducted  by  the  Child  Wdfare 
Department  of  the  State  Board  since  its  inception  in  1917,  Two 
counties  of  the  State  were  selected  as  the  basis  of  the  study,  one 
containing  several  large,  industrial  communities,  and  the  other  being 
less  densely  populated  and  more  agricultural  in  character.  The 
Boards  of  Managemait,  or  the  county  commissioners,  (who  in  each 
county  constitute  a  majority  of  the  board),  gave  their  consent  with- 
out objection,  that  the  study  be  made  in  their  respective  coimties. 

Two  young  wmnen  of  i^>ecial  training  and  qualificatims  for  the 
wwk  wm  sdected  to  make  die  survey, — ^Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Dexter, 
a  graduate  of  The  University  of  Wisconsin  and  Smith  College  Train- 
ing School  for  Social  Workers,  who  had  had  experience  as  an  investi- 
gator for  the  Children's  Bureau,  United  States  Dq>artmmt  of  Labor, 
as  wdl  as  in  psychiatric  social  work  at  the  Manhattan  State  Ho^tal, 
New  York  City;  and  Miss  Grace  F.  Marcus,  a  graduate  of  Cornell 
University  and  of  the  Smith  College  Training  School  for  Social 
Workers,  who  likewise  had  been  omnected  with  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  and  the  Manhattan  State  Hospital,  New  York  Gty. 
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Purpose  aod  Scope  of  the  Study 


At  the  time  a  child  is  committed  to  the  County  Home,  guardian- 
sh^>  is  ranoved  fnm  the  parents  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Management  of  the  County  Home  to  which  the  child  is  * 
committed.  It  becomes  then  the  duty  of  the  Board  or  those  acting 
for  it  to  formulate  a  plan  for  the  future  of  the  child,  whose  stay  in 
the  County  Hon^  should  be,  as  i»:ovided  by  law,  "for  so  long  a 
time  only  as  shall  be  absolutdy  necessary  for  the  placing  of  a  child 
in  a  well  selected  family  home  (Section  1766,  General  Statutes)." 
This  duty,  however,  the  Board  is  unable  to  perform  properly,  for 
in  most  cases  it  must  act  with  little  knowledge  of  the  family  history 
of  the  dnld  and  brace  of  the  f undamaital  causes  which  brought 
about  its  commitment. 

It  seemed  proper  then  to  begin  the  study  here,— with  the  causes 
of  commitmrat,  of  whkh  in  general  so  little  definite  has  been  known. 
These  throw  a  light  on  the  possibilities  which  confront  the  child  and 
must  determine  in  many  cases  the  plans  for  its  future.  In  the  absence 
of  all  adequate  records,  finding  the  causes  would  entail  a  comprehen- 
^ve  investigatMHi  of  all  sources  of  infwmation,  such  as  the  courts, 
the  selectmai,  the  county  commissioners,  the  siq>mlitradents  of  the 
Coimty  Homes,  public  and  private  charities,  the  relatives  and 
parents. 

When  thdr  complete  family  histwies  have  become  available,  the 

next  step  in  the  survey  would  be  to  classify  the  children  according  to 
possibilities  of  placement.  Such  a  classification  is  necessary  to 
determine,  (1)  those  subject  to  strictly  temporary  care  pending  their 
return  to  the  iMHne  of  thar  parents,  in  case  the  home  shoidd  be 
re-established  through  properly  directed  social  effort;  and  (2)  those 
for  whose  future  permanent  provision  must  be  made. 

The  i^acemait  of  a  child  dqprads,  however,  cm  anotfaa:  iactm,  its 
mental  fitness,  as  a  certain  grade  of  maital  defectiveness  may  make 
it  imsafe  to  remove  the  child  from  institutional  care.  It  was  recog- 
nized that  the  determination  of  mental  fitness  would  require  special, 
eiq)at  investigation,  and  lor  this  purpose  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
was  so  fortunate  as  to  secure  the  coopa*ati<m  of  Professor  Arnold 
Gesell,  Professor  of  Child  Psychology  and  Director  of  the  Yale 
University  Psycho-Clinic,  who  agreed  to  examine  the  mentality  of  a 
large  pescentag^     ^  children  and  give  an  (^nnion  as  to  their 
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placeability  based  on  his  investigati<ms  and  on  the  family  histories 
fumidied  by  the  investigators. 

With  these  purposes  in  view  and  within  these  limits  the  survey  was 
begun  on  April  1,  1920,  and  carried  out  through  the  following  nine 
months.  , During  this  time  an  investigation  was  ijiade  of  158  families, 
including  284  children  who  were  residents  of  the  two  County  Homes 
when  the  survey  began. 
• 

The  Sources  of  Information 

In  beginning  the  search  for  infcMinatioii  about  the  families  of 

these  children,  some  of  whom  had  been  separated  from  their  parents 
since  1909  and  1910,  the  investigators  had  as  an  original  source  the 
Iwief  written  recocd  on  file  in  the  <rf6ce  of  the  State  Board  of  Chari- 
ties. This  record,  similar  in  content  to  the  mittimus,  is  seat  to  the 
State  Board  by  the  superintendent  of  the  County  Temporary  Home 
as  notification  of  the  child's  admission  and  furnishes  practically  the 
same  data  as  that  kept  by  the  svqierintendent  on  the  institution's 
register:  • 

the  name  of  the  child, 

the  date  of  commitment, 

the  town  fnun  which  OMnnutted, 

the  court  responsible  for  the  commitment, 

the  cause  of  commitment  as  phrased  in  the  set  legal  formula, 
"dependent,  neglected,  and  cruelly  treated  child," 

the  age  of  the  child  aa  its  last  birthday, 

the  religion  and  natimiality  of  the  parents. 

This  body  of  information,  not  always  completely  given  and 
often  inaccurate,  comprises  all  the  recorded  data  in  the  pos- 
scsBion  of  the  County  and  State  for  dealing  with  the  children 
cmnmitted  to  their  care. 

Superintendents  and  County  Commissionm 

To  su{^bnemt  tMs  meagar  infonnati<«  the  investigators  inter- 
viewed the  superintendents  of  the  County  Temporary  Homes  in 

question,  knowing  that  among  their  multifarious  duties  was  that  of 
remanbering  the  family  stories  of  the  many  children  entrusted  to 
them.  At  the  time  of  a  child's  ounmitment  the  superintendent 
usually  recdved  fw»m  the  county  cmmmssioner  some  idea  of  the 
family  history,  learned  the  obvious,  immediate  cause  of  court  actiim, 
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and  eventually  added  his  own  in^essions  of  visiting  parants  and 
rdatives  and  ^^t  he  mig^t  glean  from  thdr  prejudiced  accounts  of 

themselves.  The  professional  intimacy  between  commissioner  and 
superintendent,  fostered  by  their  common  interest  in  the  management 
of  the  home  and  the  plac^nrat  of  children,  made  the  sif»erintmiait 
the  natural  heaikiuartars  for  all  accessible  unwritten  hi^ry. 

The  county  commissioner,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  case  even 
at  commitment  was  often  not  personal,  did  not  keep  the  piemory  file 
whkh  the  superintendent  would  be  likely  to  ke^  for  the  children 
under  daily  observation.  If  the  cause  of  c^mitment  had  seemed 
substantial,  he  had  not  inquired  further.  As  one  commissions  put 
it,  *Mt  was  not  his  business  to  keep  deserving  children  out  of  the 
Home."  If,  however,  the  conunissioner  for  any  reason  suspected  that 
parrats  were  trying  to  evade  their  natural  oblij^timis  by  foiling 
thdr  diildren  on  the  County  Home,  he  might  insist  in  court  on 
further  investigation  before  commitment,  but  such  cases  rarely  occur. 
Later,  if  the  child  proved  an  unsolvable  placement  problem,  the  com- 
nusak>ner  nught  af^ieal  to  th^  State  Board  of  Charities.  Its  ChUd 
Welfare  Department,  equipped  with  two  field  workers  to 
supervise  1600  State  wards  now  placed  from  the  County 
Homes,  would  conduct  a  suinmary  investigation  and  take  the 
child  under  its  care,  but  the  resources  of  the  State  Board 
have  been  too  inadequate  to  exercise  more  th»i  a  superfi^l 
influence  in  most  cases.  Generally,  then,  the  commissioner,  hav- 
ing forgotten  his  slight  initial  contact  with  the  family  and  being 
without  facilities  for  mvestigaticm,  has  had  to  rdiy  on  the  siq>eria- 
tendrat's  (pinion  and  his  own  native  slu^wdness  when  a  new  dedsion 
affecting  the  child  was  to  be  made. 

However  conscientious  he  might  be  in  the  consideration  of  the  facts 
at  hand,  he  frequently  could  not  avoid  making  snap  judgments.  It 
was  dear  that  he  did  not  fully  appredate  how  grave  a  handicap  he 
worked  under.  One  commissioner,  on  learning  that  a  mother  to 
whom  he  had  returned  a  child  for  summer  vacations,  was  immoral, 
exdaimed,  ^'Well,  well!  And  I  thought  was  a  ladyl  She  had 
sudi  a  race  refined  vdce  over  the  tdephone  that  I  always  let  ha: 
have  what  she  wanted."  In  doubtful  cases,  where  the  cause  of  com- 
mitment did  not  seem  to  be  any  of  the  ordinary  catastrophes,  another 
official  did  what  he  could  to  get  the  parents  or  someone  who  knew 
them  to  appear  at  hb  oibce  so  that  he  orald  grt  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  He  bdieved  that  '^children  who  were  defective  had  no  plKe 
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in  the  County  Temporary  Home;  if  he  got  a  good  look  at  them  in 
his  office  he  could  see  whether  they  were  feebleminded  and  keep  them 
out."  A  p^sonal  interview  with  the  parents  and  children  was  seldom 
necessary,  in  his  opinion,  »nce  he  could  geumdly  find  out  all  he 
needed  to  know  in  some  other  way. 

The  natural  keenness  developed  by  dealing  with  such  people  often 
prevaited  isupermtend^  or  commissioner  from  making  mistakes 
whidi  thdr  incomplete  gra^  of  the  situati<m  would  amply  have  ex- 
cused, but  at  times  their  caution  led  them  to  act  on  siu^idons  that 
were  not  justified  by  those  ultimate  facts  that  lie  beyond  the  confines 
of  official  walls.  In  the  rural  county,  where  some  of  the  American 
f  mnilies  ware  nd^bborhood  cases  intimatdy  known^  this  knowledge 
was  judiciously  exa-cised;  but  there  were  othCT  cases  where  saosibk 
doubts,  that  would  nevertheless  have  been  dispelled  by  investigation, 
settled  a  question  unjustly.  An  Italian  orphan  whose  relatives  were 
prudaitly  considaing  whether  th^  a>uld  undertake  f uU  respmsi- 
bility  for  his  future  was  abruptly  placed  in  a  Temporary  Home 
because,  distrusting  the  motive  for  prudence  in  foreigners,  the  official 
in  charge  decided  that  the  unde  had  his  eye  on  $250  worth  of  insur- 
ance moQ^  whidi  the  deven  y«ar  old  would  inherit  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  This  tendaicy  to  act  on  unvoified  su^idons  was  not 
confined  to  commissioners,  for  in  another  case  a  widowed  father,  who, 
as  soon  as  he  felt  able  to  take  one  of  his  three  sons  home,  innocently 
applied  at  court  for  the  ddest,  was  su^>ected  of  an  acdusive  interest 
in  the  boy  of  working  age  and  was  told  to  take  all  or  mmt.  The 
official  consulted  did  not  linger  to  learn  that  the  father  would  as 
willingly  have  taken  the  youngest  child  had  he  been  permitted. 

Other  Officials 

After  the  commissioners,  the  next  offidal  sources  of  information 

hunted  up  were  local  to  the  town  from  which  the  child  was  com- 
mitted. The  selectman,  whose  acquaintance  with  the  town's  poor 
occa^onally  embrac»l  one  of  our  families,  had  usually  in  that  case  a 
hazy  memory,  for  the  accuracy  of  whidi  he  did  not  vouch.  Like  the 
selectmen,  prosecuting  attorneys  and  probation  officers  remembered 
or  failed  to  remember  as  chance  and  their  individual  capacity  for 
ranmbering  dict^^ed.  Typical  of  the  fragmmtary,  difficult  recol- 
lection to  which  urgent  questicming  onnpdled  them  was  ont  prosecut- 
ing attorney's  statement:  "All  I  remember  about  that  case  is  that  the 
father  was  one-legged  and  the  mother  was  called  the  'Wild  Rose  of 
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Bouton'."  Another  local  ofi&dad,  confronted  with  two  fordign  names 
in  C— ,  said  instantly  that  "he  thou^t  <Mie  of  those  msa  had  spaat 

four  years  in  prison  for  trying  to  murder  his  brother-in-law;  he 
couldn't  remember  which  one  it  was  but  the  name  was  something  like 
C— .  Adi  Bc^ano  the  taikv."  This  tantalizing  half-memory  <m- dse 
complete  forgetfuhiess  was  what  we  found  to  be  tte  rule.  If  the  rule 
needed  its  confirming  exception,  there  was  the  probation  officer  who 
had  a  memory  for  all  significant  human  incident  and  whose  aspiration 
im  fw  an  <^^x»rtunity  to  "write  it  all  down  before  he  died.''  When 
we  encountered  him  he  was  s^>ending  his  days  in  the  p»formance  of 
his  official  duties  and  his  nights  earning  a  living  as  a  watchmin. 

The  limitations  under  which  the  local  town  officials  work  result 
partly  from  the  fact  that  ovarsight  of  the  town  poor  forms  only  one 
province  of  thar  diverse  duties.  One  selectman,  whose  intere^  in 
his  cases  had  led  him  to  install  records  and  a  filing  system,  was 
brought  sharply  to  his  senses  from  his  absorption  in  this  phase  of  his 
work  when  he  was  summoned  to  court  and  ordered  to  pay  $5,000  for 
the  damage  alleged  to  have  been  wrouj^t  by  <»ie  of  his  road  guags 
to  the  hedge  of  a  near-by  estate.  Whether  this  mi^p  "cured"  him 
of  his  one-sided  zeal  is  problematical,  but  public  opinion  certainly 
felt  that  he  had  gone  too  far  with  the  poor. 

The  dual  allegiance  of  town  and  couiEity  officials  to  the  local  purse 
and  to  the  child's  wdfare  has  affected  some  of  thdr  decisions.  The 
children  of  a  hardworking  widow,  who  was  getting  along  with  town 
aid,  were  despatched  to  the  County  Home  because  an  official  thought 
that  'Hhe  town  was  tired  of  si];^>orting  thm."  In  anoth^  case  an 
epileptic  child  who  suffered  from  pmodic  sdlzures  was  d^ned  for 
several  years  in  the  County  Temporary  Home  to  the  distress  of  all 
its  inmates  because  the  necessary  action  for  sending  the  child  back 
to  the  town  of  N — •  for  his  recommittal  to  the  Mansfidd  State  Train- 
ing School  and  Hospital  was  Uocked  by  a  county  commissionar  from 
N —  who  rebelled  against  saddling  his  town  with  the  child's  support. 

Social  Agencies 

The  social  agencies,  whose  files  were  next  searched  for  all  existent 
recwds  conccramg  the  fan^es,  aboimded  in  two  of  the  three  dties 

studied  in  the  ^^ndustrial"  county,  but  in  the  "rural"  county  the  only 
active  agency  had  so  recently  undergone  reorganization  that  it  had 
HOthmg  to  give*  In  the  industrial  center  of  the  more  thickly  popu- 
lated county,  the  d€^>artmait  of  public  chuities  had  had  scmie  contact 
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with  practically  every  case  and  had  kept  rather  mechanical  skeleton 
reoatds  of  relief  given  and  return  payments  secured.  Three  or  four 
private  agencies  which  operated  on  a  more  generous  case^work  scale 
had  often  known  these  same  cases,  but  they  had  been  hampered  in 
doing  fully  responsible  work  because,  until  recently,  their  respective 
jurisdictions  over  cases  had  overlapped  or  conflicted.  The  investi- 
gators worked,  therefore,  with  an  embarrassment  of  puzzle  pieces, 
finding  sometimes  three  or  four  of  a  kind,  yet  oftai  failing  to  get 
the  key  to  the  pattern.  Aside  from  this  purely  local  condition,  the 
information  which  the  private  agency  mi^t  have  transmitted  to  the 
county  annmissioiiers  lay  buried  in  inmun^able  priv;^  files,  scat-* 
tered,  often  piecemeal  and  unfimshed,  in  Haet  ot  four  agencies,  inert 
and  dead  when  it  might  instead  have  enriched  and  directed  the  vision 
of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  State's  wards.  The  fault  was  not 
the  agracy's  nor  yet  that  of  the  commissioner.  The  local  agency  was 
orgairized  iar  family  casework.  When  finally  it  had  to  admit  that  a 
family  must  be  broken  up,  it  generally  had  the  childrai  committed 
and  called  the  case  closed.  The  family  fragments  were  no  longer  a 
focus  for  social  work  and  the  initiative  passed  to  the  County  Home 
a«faninistration.  The  County  HcHoe,  lacking  all  means  for  fon9ing 
a  social  policy  for  the  children  under  its  care,  got  from  the  sodal 
agency  neither  its  insight  into  family  potentialities  nor  its  assistance 
in  republishing  the  home.  The  usual  result  was  that  the  conunit- 
ment  came  to  be  a  finality  instead  of  <me  move  in  an  unfinished  social 
process,  which,  to  be  kept  going,  must  be  omtinually  (&ected  by 
casework  both  within  and  without  the  institution.  No  continuity  in 
the  sodal  treatmait  of  a  family  will  be  possible  until  some  correla- 
ticm  is  ^tected  between  the  wwk  of  the  sodal  agency  and  that  of  the 
institution.  Until  then  no  one  will  be  in  a  portion  to  perform  one 
of  the  essential  services  for  the  dependent  child,  that  of  "saving  the 
pieces'^  for  future  use* 

Parents  and  Relatives 

The  fact  that  much  of  the  information  by  this  time  acquired  was 
mere  memory  residue  or  else  family  records,  stopping  short  where 
institutional  rei^m^ility  began,  left  the  investigators  still  ignorant 
of  the  present  status  of  the  diiki's  family,  and  of  the  changes  and 
developments  which  had  probably  occurred  aft«  its  commitment* 
They  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  getting  exact  information  as  to  the 
idi»eabouts  of  many  parents.  Most  of  the  addresses  furnished  by 
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the  institutions  were  specific  only  as  to  the  town  of  residence,  in 
i^te  of  the  tiS<Mrt  they  had  made  to  get  addresses  frcmi  visitii^; 
parents  and  relatives.  In  some  families  nothing  was  known  about 
either  parent;  in  others,  one  or  both  parents  had  died;  some  had 
removed  to  other  cities^  some  had  married  again  persons  of  names 
unknown;  siSl  others  ware  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  because  th<^ 
bore  foreign  names  improperly  spelled  or  confusingly  common  in  the 
directories.  When  they  were  found,  their  reaction  was  indicative  of 
the  lack  of  contact  betwera  than  and  the  County  Home  system. 
They  w»e  not  particularly  forgetful  or  relmrtant  informants^  evai 
though  in  the  large  industrial  city  the  same  parents  had  been  dunned 
for  information  by  three  or  four  different  agencies.  Their  interest 
in  the  ehiMras  conmiitted  had  become  detached  from  their 
daily  life,  the  commitment  had  effected  an  involuntary 
alienation  of  thought  which  no  one  had  helped  them  to  avoid, 
and  nothing  had  been  done  to  stimulate  responsive  effort  to- 
ward the  reestablishmept  of  a  home.  As  for  thdr  stories,  they 
too  had  become  stale  and  probably  a  natural  aversion  to  unhappy 
recollections  had  blunted  their  memory  of  crises,  often  no  longer 
affecting  their  daily  existence.  The  focus  an  emergency  makes  had 
been  lost  ami  the  most  painstaking  woik  of  investigati<m  on  some  - 
cases  could  not  produce  a  complete  picture  of  the  forces  which  had 
disrupted  the  home. 

In  a  minority  of  instances  we  disa>vered  cases  that  if  socially 
treated  would  never  have  become  institutional.  There  was  a  working 
widow,  thoroughly  independent  and  conscientious,  who  had  been 
allowed  to  commit  her  three  boys  because  several  unsatisfactory  ex- 
periments had  disgusted  her  with  boarding  homes.  In  another  case, 
three  children  were  hastily  committed  from  the  home  of  their  grand- 
mother because  adequate  provision  had  not  been  made  for  them 
while  she  was  ten^rarily  in  a  hospital.  Two  children,  committed 
after  a  family  quarrel  more  bdsterous  than  saious,  have  rmained 
a  burden  to  the  State  for  six  years  because  their  parents  were  given 
an  opportunity  to  learn  how  much  more  they  could  save  if  they 
acquiesced  in  the  unwise  action  of  the  probate  court.  'Hiete  <Migi« 
nally  trivial  or  temporary  occasions  for  commitments  that 
might  in  the  first  place  have  been  averted  operate  as  detri- 
mentally to  the  child's  welfare  and  the  public  purse  as  if  the 
dUM's  nrignal  plight  had  been  ineoraUy  gniTe. 
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Interviews  with  parents  revealed  the  adstence  of  unused  o{^x»r- 
tunities  for  keeping  chfldrm  out  of  institutioiffi.   Intariews  with 

relatives  showed  even  more  clearly  that  possibilities  for  placement 
had  been  definitely  lost  through  the  absence  of  social  work  prior  to 
the  actual  commitment  of  the  child*  Iliat  faoiily  pride  which  is  so 
sen^tive  to  the  ''disgrace"  of  havmg  one's  own  kin  as  public  diarges 
in  an  *^orphan  asylum"  might  have  inspired  them  to  the  sacrifice 
necessary  to  prevent  comniitment,  but  once  the  commitment  went 
into  e£fect,  the  shock  was  survived  and  the  greatest  stimulus  to  giving 
the  child  a  home  was  rcnwved. 


Findings 

The  investigates  were  now  in  a  position  to  piece  together  the 

information  they  had  gathered  from  these  various  sources  and  to 
examine  the  outstanding  features  in  the  histories  of  158  Coimty 
Home  families.  As  a  preliminary  to  analyzing  the  sodal  backgroumi 
of  these,  certain  of  t^r*  external  aspects  were  first  consid^:ed,  such 
as  nationality,  vital  status,  etc« 

Table  1    Nationality  of  Families. 

Both  parents  American  bom  ,   64  41% 

Both  parents  fcxdffk  bom   73  46% 

One  parent  Americani  mie  fweign  bom   17  11% 

Nalfamallty  of  parents  not  known   4  2% 

Total    158  100%, 


As  for  nationality,  it  was  found  that  in  73  families,  (or  46%  of 
the  158),  both  parents  were  fwdgn  horn;  in  17,  (or  11%),  one 
parent  was  foreign  born;  and  both  parents  were  American  in  64 
families  (or  41  % ) .  It  was  impossible  to  learn  the  parents'  national- 
ity in  4  families.  The  foreigners'  predominance  among  our  depend- 
»t  families  can  be  partially  explained  by  his  natural  handicap  in  the 
struggle  for  economic  ^staice  and  further  by  the  fact  that  his 
widow  is  ineligible  to  assistance  from  the  Widows'  Pension  Fund. 
Moreover,  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of  dependency  showed  death  the 
most  {Npoodneat  factor  in  tte  breakdown  the  fcmgn  hmne,  and 
diaractar  defects  in  the  breakdown  of  the  Amaican. 
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TmUe  2  Vital  States  of  PavMto. 


Both  parents  living     SO  32% 

Both  parents  dead    14  9% 

Father  dead,  mother  living    35^  22% 

Mother  dead,  father  living   3S  22% 

Mother  dead,  status  of  father  not  known   S  3% 

Mother  living,  status  of  father  not  known   IS  10% 

Father  dead,  status  of  mother  not  known   2  1% 

Father  living,  status  of  mother  not  known   —  — 

Status  of  both  parents  not  known   2  1% 

Total  1S8  100% 


A  study  of  the  present  vital  status  of  the  parents  shows  that  in 
only  14,  (or  9%  of  the  158  families),  are  both  parents  dead  and  in 
SO,  (or  32%),  are  both  par^ts  living.  In  22  families,  (or  14% ),  the 
status  of  one  of  the  parents  is  unknown,  and  in  2  the  status  of  both 
parents.  Half-orphanage  has  occurred  in  70,  (or  44%  of  the  fami- 
lies) ;  in  35  of  these  cases  the  mother  being  dead,  in  the  other  35,  the 
father.  .  Accoirding  to  these  figures  then,  orphanage  as  a  cause 
of  dep^Miimtj  i^ys  an  msignificant  part.  Half -wi^ianage 
plays  a  larger  part  but  ere^  the  two  combined  explain 
dependency  in  only  half  of  the  cases. 


Table  a  Age  of  Parents  at  Death. 

Ages  Father  Mother 

20  years,  less  than  30    5       10%  12  22% 

30  years,  less  than  40    21      41%  25  46% 

40  years,  less  than  50    17       33  %  14  26% 

50  years,  less  than  60    3        6%  —  — 

60  years,  less  than  70    1        2%  —  — 

Ages  not  known    4        8%  3  6% 


Total     SI     100%        54  100% 

A  third  of  the  parents,  (105  of  the  316),  are  dead  and  the  majority 
died  in  early  maturity. 

Sixty-three  parents,  (or  60%  of  the  105),  were  less  than  40  years 
of  age  when  they  died;  94  (or  90%)  had  not  reached  their  50th 
year.  Amon^  the  causes  of  death  tuberculosis  was  conspicuous^  for 
33  parents,  (or  31%  of  die  lOS),  died  from  it. 
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Table  4   Age  of  Parents  at  Time  of  Children's  CommitMKt. 


Ages  '  Father  Mother 


V 


1 

1% 

  7 

4% 

43 

27% 

38% 

47 

30% 

 31 

20% 

IS 

9% 

6% 

1 

1% 

  1 

1% 

10% 

6 

4% 

Dead   

 33 

21% 

45 

28% 

100% 

158 

100% 

Of  the  216  parents  whose  ag^  at  the  time  <rf  dnldren's  oommhr 

ment  it  was  possible  to  learn,  51,  (or  24%),  were  less  than  30 
years  old  and  159,  (or  74%),  were  not  yet  forty.  Therefore  when 
dependency  occurred,  a  large  majority  were  of  an  age  normally  the 
hets^t  of  efficiency. 

Table  5    Desertions  in  158  Families. 


Fathar  deserted  ;  21 

Mother  deserted     IS 

Both  parento  deserted   6 

Total  42 


Desartion  has  occurred  in  42  of  the  158  families  (or  27%).  In 
21  cases,  the  father  deserted,  in  15  the  motha*.  In  6  otha:  cases, 
the  children  were  abandoned  by  both  parents.  Of  the  deserting 
fathers,  13  were  known  to  be  alcoholic,  and  of  the  mothers  17  either 
went  off  with  other  men  or  had  a  history  of  immorality.  These  figures 
cover  <Mily  those  cases  where  the  iaxxnly  has  been  dftfinitdy  aban* 
doned  and  do  not  take  into  account  chronic  temporary  desertions 
which  have  made  the  home  unstable  but  have  not  been  the  funda- 

1  mental  cause  of  its  breakdown. 

It  was  found  that  in  54,  (or  34%),  of  our  1S&  cases,  2  or  more 
membars  of  the  immediate  family  live  togrther  at  the  {msent  time. 

*  Thirty-seven  of  these  groups  are  thoroughly  respectable,  but  the 

other  seventeen  have  no  social  value  so  far  as  the  cbilden  are 
concerned. 

That  68,  (or  43%  of  the  158  families),  have  received  public  sup- 
port in  institutions  other  than  the  County  Home  indicates  that  the 
children's  dependency  is  frequently  not  the  only  symptom  of  the 
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family's  social  insolvency,  ftom  these  68  families,  th^e  have  been 
9  commitmrats  to  State  Prison^  25  comnutments  to  reformatories, 

such  as  the  Connecticut  School  for  Boys,  the  Connecticut  School  for 
Girls,  and  the  House  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Sixteen  individuals  from 
these  families  have  received  care  in  tuberculosis  sanatoria,  2  have 
been  patients  in  the  Newingtim  Home  for  Crippled  Childrra,  1  in  the  • 
Connecticut  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  4  have  been  committed  to 
the  Mansfield  State  Training  School  for  the  Feeble-Minded.  Thirteen 
paraits,  11  mothers  and  2  fathers,  have  been  or  are  at  present 
patients  in  the  State  Ho^itals  for  the  Insane.  Members  from  13 
families  have  at  one  time  or  another  been  residents  in  almshouses. 
In  4  families,  one  parent  was  formerly  a  County  Home  ward, 
and  in  one  family,  both  parents. 

Causes  of  Gominitiiieiit 

TaUe  6  Fandamental  Came  of  Coaimitmart  of  GUUbrm  From 

158  Families. 


Illness  of  father   •                     2  '  1% 

Illness  of  mother  •  - .    6  4% 

Illness  of  both  parents                                        1  1% 

,    Death  of  father                                                20  13% 

Death  of  mother                                                   25  16% 

Death  of  both  parents                                        10  6% 

Alcoholism                                                     42  26% 

Immorality                                                           32  20% 

Subnormality   9  6% 

Criminality   I.    3  2% 

Not  classified   -             8  5% 

Total   158.  100% 

The  children's  aHnmitme&t  in  many  of  the  cases  studied  occurred 


so  many  years  ago  that  it  was  not  possible  to  unearth  all  thie  factors 
active  at  the  time  of  family  collapse.  Time  had  so  blurred  the  pic- 
ture that  one  could  detect  the  fundamental  cause  with  only  reason- 
able surety.  Even  in  many  of  the  more  recent  cases^  in  which  various 
secondary  fact<n^  rould  be  idaitified,  thdr  intmctira  was  so  com- 
plicated that  one  must  dismiss  as  futile  any  attempt  to  weigh  their 
separate  effects.  The  investigators  therefore  were  obliged  to  limit 
thansdves  to  distinguishing  fundamental  causes.  Aco^ding  to  such 
a  das»ficati(m,  the  causes  of  o^mutment  divide  into  two  main 
dasses: 
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a.  Causes  contingent  mi  misfortune.  Included  under  this 
heading  are  death,  illness,  and  eoomadc  pressure,  estanal  factors 
fqr  which  the  parents'  re^nsibility  is  ne^gible. 

b.  Causes  resulting  from  character  defects  which  render 
the  parents  temporarily  or  permanently  imfitted  for  guardianship. 
AkohoUsm,  immorality,  and  subnormality  appear  under  this  heading. 

It  would  be  smvpLa  to  cope  with  the  prhblon  of  dq>endency  if 
we  could  more  frequently  trace  its  cause  to  misfortune.  Such  cases 
yield  to  quick  diagnosis  and  simple  treatment  and  do  not  lay  bare 
the  diseased  tissues  in  our  social  life  as  do  gases  of  character  defect 
Unfortunately,  however,  the  latter  are  the  caa^  that  predraiinate. 
Of  the  158  cases,  character  defect  accounts  for  86  (or  54%),  mis- 
fortune for  64  (or  41%).  Eight  cases  could  not  be  classified.  In 
six  of  these,  the  fundamental  cause  could  not  be  learned;  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  parents  caused  cmnmitment  in  the  seventh  case; 
and  in  the  last,  commitment  was  hasty  and  took  place  without 
sufficient  grounds. 

Misfortune  as  Cause  oi  Cominitmeiit 

In  55  of  the  64  cases  of  misfortune,  the  death  of  one  or 
both  parents  caused  commitment.  In  20  cases,  commitment 
followed  the  death  of  the  father,  in  25,  the  death  of  the  mother, 
and  in  10,  the  death  of  both  par^rts.  In  only  a  few  of  these,  did 
the  family  history  indicate  character  defects  in  the  parents  which 
might  have  contributed  to  their  physical  breakdown.  It  was  in  this 
''misftftune"  groi^  that  the  investigatcNS  met  the  largest  numbo: 
of  respectable,  wage-earning  mothm,  wmnen  who  had  become  sdf- 
supporting  themselves  but  could  not  provide  for  their  children. 
Unfortunately  only  widows  with  children  of  working  age  can.  manage 
to  live  on  the  assistance  given  by  tbe  Widows'  Pensicm  Fund;  the 
otha-s  must  break  vip  thdr  hemes  because  this  assistance  falls  short 
of  being  adequate.  In  this  same  group,  were  also  found  the  largest 
number  of  conscientious,  industrious  fathers,  who  after  the  mother  s 
death  could  not  hold  the  home  together.  These  parents  usually  look 
fwward  to  reestahBshing  a  home  as  soon  as  Hidx  diiUren  are 
grown. 

In  none  of  our  cases  did  economic  conditions  directly  cause 
connitamit.  WhMe  poverty  aided  in  the  destruction  of  a 
home,  it  was  sabsidiarjr  t»  faeton  mA  as  sobnormality  ar 
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alodiolism.  Indirectly,  however,  economic  pressure,  in  affecting 
standards  of  liyix^,  exercises  a  tranendous  force.  To  wbat  eaEtent 
alcoholism  and  immorality  are  reactions  to  an  intolerable  reality,  it 

is  impossible  to  estimate,  but  wherever  the  pressure  of  life  is  exorbi- 
tant, faulty  adjustments  inevitably  result.  The  correlation  between 
poverty  and  tuberculosis  claimed  by  public  health  offidals  indicates 
that  economic  conditiofts  ccmtribute  largely  to  the  undermining  of 
health  and  thus  may  indirectly  effect  a  breakdown  in  family  life. 
That  the  present  study  was  made  during  a  period  oi  industrial  pros- 
perity may  eapkun  the  abaeaoe  of  povarty  as  a  direct  cause  of 
dependency  in  our  cases. 

Illness  as  a  cause  of  commitment  does  not  play  a  conspicuous  part 
and  appears  in  only  9  cases  (or  6%  of  the  158).  In  8  of  these,  the 
illness  was  insanity,  which  with  one  eiEoqption  has  made  the  dissdu- 
ticm  of  the  home  pmnanent.  ^ 

Character  Defects  of  Parents  as  Cause 

of  Coaunitmeot 

In  the  86  commitmaits  which  we  can  trace  to  character  defect, 
we  face  the  problem  presented  by  alcoholism,  immorality,  and  sub- 
normality.  The  most  important  of  these  is  alcoholism.  In  19  cases, 
tlus  sde  factor  disnq>ted  the  family.  In  23  other  cases,  it  was 
predominantly  resptmsible,  while  in  37  additional  cases,  it  worked 
with  other  factors  in  the  sapping  of  family  life.  In  7  families,  the 
mother  was  alcoholic,  in  49,  the  father,  and  in  23  others,  both  parents. 
Tfaat  akoholisai  affeets  79  er  exactly  half  of  our  cases 
reveab  how  potent  it  Isi  M  a  cause  of  dqpeiideiicy.  ItusuaUy 
explains  the  dependency  resulting  from  non-supp6rt  and  deserti<H!. 
It  figures  conspicuously  in  cases  of  subnormality,  poverty,  and  im- 
morality, wh^e  cause  and  i^ect  are  sometimes  so  interactive  that  it 
is  inqxissftde  to  fdace  the  origiBal  respofi»l»lity. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  prohibition  has  eliminated  from  the 
circle  a  component  that  has  played  a  major  part  in  causing  depend- 
ency. Among  our  ^'alcohohc''  families  several  previously  considered 
beyond  r^au:  have  already  ^bown  surprisiJi^  ^gns  ol  r^^enen^cm. 
M  an  instance,  one  mother  and  fath^  who  wa-e  confim^  drunkards 
and  whose  children  had  been  in  the  County  Home  for'  years,  have 
achieved  a  moral  metamorphosis  so  complete  that  their  children  were 
nomtiy  mmmd  to  them*    In  mmnk  other  cases,  parents  1^ 


contrat  with  sqmration  from  their  children  have  now  a  renewed  sense 
of  respon^tnlity  and  are  working  to  ree^idblish  a  home. 

Among  character  defects,  imm»ality  comes  next  in  importance. 
In  14  cases,  it  alone  caused  the  family  collapse;  in  18  more,  it  was 
chief  among  several  causes,  and  in  12  others,  it  was  secondary.  In 
all,  38  mcrtbcm  and  9  fathers  had  ^ther  questi<m^le  r^putatiims  or 
histories  of  immorality.  (That  the  immorality  of  the  father  is  less 
obvious  may  account  for  the  disparity  between  these  figures.)  Four 
fath^  3  of  whom  happened  also  to  be  alcoholic,  committed  serious 
(fences,  and  5  showed  a  geiM3^  inmal 

The  conduct  of  the  mother  reveals  various  shades  of  immmality. 
There  is  the  widow,  who,  thoroughly  respectable  before  the  death  of 
her  husband,  tries  to  eke  out  her  factory  wages  by  taking  in  boarders. 
Rumors  of  immc»ality  inevitably  follow.  Or  the  deserted  woman  who 
can  not  afford  a  divorce  and  under  the  ptesmm  of  drcomstaims 
yields  to  her  moral  inertia.  In  some  of  our  cases,  however,  it  is 
apparent  that  unmorality  rather  than  immorality  has  been  the  root 
of  the  trouUe.  Fw  example,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F —  had  lived  together 
for  years,  unmarried.  Suddenly  Mrs.  F—  deserted  him  and  the 
children  to  marry  a  soldier.  When  ihe  soldier  was  ordered  to  camp, 
she  returned  to  her  family.  Asked  why  she  had  married  if  she  cared 
to  return  to  Mr.  F —  she  replied,  "You  didn't  think  I  wanted  to  be 
an  old  m^  all  my  life,  did  you?"  H^- r^wt  rev^  a  moral  twist 
with  yAM\  it  would  be  useless  to  contend. 

In  a  slightly  different  class  was  Mr.  H—  who,  though  he  had  lived 
with  her  for  years,  had  never  married  Mrs.  H — .  Twice  he  had 
taken  out  a  marri^  license  but  each  time  whai  the  midal  moment 
arrived,  he  balked.  Fhially  he  explamed  that  he  had  been  married 
before  and  at  his  wife's  death  he  had  promised  that  he  would  never 
marry  again.  Moral  oddities  like  Mr.  H — 's  honest  scruple  might  be 
succ^uUy  disposed  of,  and  the  similarly  distorted  view-points 
responsible  for  many  of  the  <rther'  cases  in  this  ''unm^"  groiq>, 
might  be  straightened  out,  by  careful  social  work. 

Quite  different  from  these  possibly  remediable  cases  is  a  small 
group  of  imnvMral  mothers,  prostitutes  who  have  been  permanently 
disqualified  im  guanBamhip  mad  whose  duMren  should  be  eirtirely 
removed  from  their  influence. 

Though  34  children  from  22  of  the  158  families  were 
'  illegitimate^  in  only  two  cases  had  both  parents  abandoned 
the  ckiMfeB,  aad  tlmef  mo  in  these  cmnb  aioBe  eouU  iUegiti- 


macy  be  considered  the  direet  cause  of  dependency.  In  the 

remaining  20  cases,  factors  other  than  illegitimacy  destroyed  the 
homes  which  in  some  instances  had  been  temporarily  estabUshed  and 
in  o^b&fi  maintained  for  years. 

In  9  cases,  (or  6%  of  the  158)  the  snbnonnaHty  of  one  or  both 
parents  caused  the  family  instability.  "Run-out"  stock,  families 
bankrupt  morally,  physically,  and  mentally,  all  of  them  American, 
make  i^  this  category.  Their  homes  can  seldom  be  rebuilt  after  they 
have  crumbled  ai?ay.  Thare  is,  f(»r  instance,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R*- who 
lived  in  a  two  room  shack  on  the  edge  of  a  small  city.  For  a  livdi- 
hood,  Mr,  R —  drives  a  coal  wagon,  but  drink  takes  so  much  of  his 
time  that  he  can  rarely  give  more  than  three  weeks  of  the  month  to 
his  wwk.  Mrs.  R— ,  formerly  an  inmate  of  the  Industrial  School, 
is  a  slovenly,  irresponsible  hous^eepa*.  She  takes  great  pleasme 
in  arresting  her  husband  for  non-support,  a  charge  for  which  he  gives 
ha:  frequent  provocation.  In  court,  she  becomes  confused  and  by 
har  umntellig^t  answars  inadv^tently  testifies  in  her  husband's 
defaise.  Mrs.  R —  has  a  long  history  of  munmality  but  Mr.  R — 
states  that  he  put  a  stop  to  this  by  telling  her  to  Idck  the  door  when 
he  is  out  and  not  let  anyone  in.  This  situation  and  his  reaction  to 
it  show  that  they  bc^  omstitutionally  lack  qualificaticms  essential 
lor  rearing  chil^en. 

Another  subnormal  mother  is  Mrs.  W —  who,  the  day  after  h« 
husband's  fimeral,  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  County  Home,  saying 
that  her  relatives  had  ^vra  her  $30.00  and  the  neighbors  a  two 
wedcs'  supply  of  groceries  so  now  she  could  take  care  of  hbt  childrai. 
No  social  "doctoring"  can  ever  restore  homes  made  from  such  flimsy 
material  as  this  and  the  only  possible  treatment  is  to  remove  the 
childrm  permanently. 

Classification  of  Cliildren  According 
to  Famiiy  History 

In  considering  finaUy  how  the  family  situation  affects  the  children 

themselves,  we  find  from  a  study  of  the  family  histories  that  they 
come  from  homes  of  two  kinds,  homes  temporarily  disabled  and  those 
permaiMntly  dissolved  (ht  unfit.  Of  the  68  homes  tcsiq)orarily  dis* 
abled  (43%  of  the  158  investigated),  41  broke  down  after  the  iUness 
or  death  of  one  parent,  and  27  were  temporarily  unfit  through  char- 
acter defects  in  the  parents  which  might  be  ^'curable."    (We  gave 
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parents  whose  moral  recovery  was  doubtful  the  benefit  of  that  doubt 
and  kept  them^in  the  rl^s^  of  the  "temporarily  disabled").  Of  the 
remainmg  90  homes  (or  57%),  in  19  the  death  of  both  parents  had 
disrupted  the  family  and  in  71  (or  45%  of  the  158)  serious  char- 
acter defects  permanently  disqualified  the  parents. 

In  recognizing  that  43%  of  these  homes  are  but  temporar- 
ily disabled  and  that  the  children  will  eventually  return  to 
them,  it  is  imperative  that  the  State  should  in  the  interest 
of  the  children  make  every  effort  to  revnite  the  family  as 
soon  as  possible.  Because  these  children  require  only  temporary 
caie  th^  can  not  be  placed  for  adc^tion.  Those  over  12  years  of 
age  can  be  placed  temporarily  in  ^Srorking"  foster  homes,  but  they 
constitute  only  one-third  of  the  whole  number  of  'temporary  depend- 
ents." Twice  this  number  are  nnder  12  and  too  young  for  working 
homes,  and  as  foster  parents  sddom  want  to  care  tonporarily  fot 
these  younger  children  until  their  parents  can  take  them,  they  remain 
in  the  institution  until  they  come  of  working  age  or  return  to  their 
own  families.  Their  temporary  dependracy  may  extrad  over 
an  indefinite  number  of  years,  with  the  result  that  they 
spend  in  an  institution  that  period  of  chiMhood  during  which 
it  is  most  important  that  they  reeelTe  htdiridnal  care  and 
the  opportunity  to  develop  initiative.  Apparently  the  only 
alten»tl¥e  to  this  indefinite  institutional  life  would  be  plac- 
ing them  in  boarding  homes. 

Of  the  284  children  whose  family  histories  were  investi- 
gated, 138  (or  49%)  come  from  homes  permanently  dis^ 

solved.  So  far  as  family  conditions  are  concerned  these  children 
are  free  for  permanent  placing,  though  some  are  probably  too  heavily 
handicapped  by  hwedity  to  be  accef^le  in  free  hcunes  and  will 
require  boarding  homes  to  prevent  their  residence  in  the  County 
Tennxmury  Home  from  becoming  permanent.  In  the  71  cases  of 
fomilies  disrupted  throu^  serious  character  defects,  {»*ecauti4His 
should  be  taken  to  prevent  parents  from  ever  regaining  guardianship. 
Because  at  present  full  family  histories  are  not  available,  many  of 
these  parents  retain  then:  infiiMsice  after  commitment  and  so  the 
children  naturally  return  to  them  wlwn  they  pass  fffom  the  care  of 
the  State  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
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Length  of  Residence  in  County 
Tempcnrary  Home 

When  we  come  to  consider  the  data  <m  the  length  of  the 

children's  residence  in  the  County  Temporary  Home,  we  dis- 
cover that  the  Home  has  not  been  able  to  preserve  its 
tonporary  diaracter.  Of  the  284  childrai,  the  subjects  of  this 
study,  in  the  Homes  on  April  1st,  1920,  for  only  23  (or  8%)  have 

placements  been  attempted.  Twelve  children  had  been  returned  to 
their  parents,  2  to  relatives,  and  9  placed  in  foster  homes.  The 
odiers,  (or  92%  of  tl^  whait  ffcuxp),  have  ranamed  m  the  institu- 
tion, some  fm  8,  9,  and  10  years.  One  of  the  causes  for  these 
obstructed  conditions  in  the  County  Temporary  Homes  is  the  lack 
of  an  adequate  placing-out  system;  another,  the  mental  inferiority 
and  consequ^t  imidaceability  of  many  <rf  the  county  wards;  but  not 
the  least  important  obstacle  to  more  general  pladng-out  i^^ 
impossibility  of  finding  free  foster  homes  for  the  younger  dmKKm 
who  make  up  the  bi^k  of  the  Coimty  Home  population. 

TMe  7    Year  of  Commitment  of  284  Children  in  County  Somes  on 
April  1,  1920,  and  Number  of  Placements  Attempted. 


No.  of 

No.  Of 

Placed 

Placed 

Placed 

Year  of 

Chfldren 

Children 

with 

with 

with 

Commitmeot 

Committed 

Placed 

Pareats 

Relatives 

Others 

,  ,  .  S 

2 

1 

1 

1911   

  3 

  14 

4 

2 

2 

,     .  5 

2 

2 

1914   

 12 

5 

4 

1 

1915   

 25 

4 

1 

i 

2 

1916   

 32 

4 

2 

2 

1917   

 49 

2 

1 

1 

1918   

,  .  .51 

1919   

  71 

t 

1920   

  IS 

Total  . 

 284 

23 

12 

2 

9 

Of  mxr  284  chUdren,  191  or  two^thirds  nt  ihem^  are  waAeat 

12  years  of  age.  According  to  this  ratio,  if  their  age  did  not  dis- 
criminate against  them^  the  number  of  younger  children  placed  out . 
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would  be  at  least  twice  as  large  as  the  nimiber  of  older  diildren.  Hie 

investigators  found  quite  the  reverse  of  these  figures,  however,  when 
they  studied  the  ages  of  332  children  placed  at  present  in  foster  homes 
m  OM  cawty.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  weie  ova  12  yews  of  age,  a  6isr 
propcniion  proving  that  the  youngn-  children  had  suffered  a  discrmi* 
ination  because  of  their  age.  Probably  only  a  boarding-out  system 
can  provide  for  them. 

Mental  Status  of  Gouoty  Home  Childfeii 

When  we  initially  set  out  to  discover  how  the  problem  of 
dependency  would  define  itself  against  the  background  of  family 
history,.we  ahready  knew  that  the  County  Hcmie  child  had  none  of 
the  nonnal  securities  of  family  Kfe  to  sustain  hinou  Our  family 
investigations  showed  that  in  many  cases  he  had  a  difficult  heredity 
to  combat  as  well.  Though  we  could  now  roughly  gauge  the  effect 
these  two  drtrimental  features  of  his  case  might  have  on  the  problem 
of  his  future,  we  did  not  yet  know  what  individual  equifHnoit  U 
mind  and  character  the  child  himself  might  possess,  for  what  life  he 
was  innately  qualified,  or  in  what  way  the  State  could  best  help  him 
to  fulfill  his  potentialities.  In  knowing  his  family,  we  had  largely 
solved  one  unknown  quantity;  we  reoognijsed  the  existence  of  mother 


■ 

Psycho-Clinic,  of  which  Dr.  Arnold  Gesell  is  director,  was  asked  to 
^rromin^*  the  mentality  of  such  of  our  children,  (from  the  137  fam- 
ilies which  had  at  that  time  been  investigated),  as  were  still  resident 
in  the  institutions  in  S^tember,  1920. 

Since  in  the  first  place  the  only  basis  for  the  selection  of  our  chil- 
dren was  their  residence  in  the  institution  on  April  1,  1920,  and  since 
they  had  come  fnm  dty^slums  as  wdl  as  small  town  and  rural 
environments,  the  198  children  whom  Dr.  Gesell  examined  fairty 
represented  County  Home  populations.  Besides  the  material  he 
secured  through  the  individual  mental  testing  of  each  child,  he  had 
mdiat  significant  data  the  investigates  could  furnish  him  as  to  early 
environmait  and  family  history,  along  with  information  about  the 
child's  character  and  behavior  which  he  obtained  from  teachers  wd 
superintendents  of  the  institutions.  Using  all  this,  he  estimated  the 
cMld's  educability  and  placeability. 

In  this  e9Eiumnati<m,  as  in  a  survey  which  Dr.  Gesdl  made  in  191& 
of  100  County  Home  children,  he  found  that  average  mentality 
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aoaong  County  Home  dq>mdents  is  about  as  rare  as  bri^tness  among 

ordinary  children,  while  dullness  and  near  deficiency  are  as  frequent 
as  the  normal  average.  Likewise,  definite  deficiency  among  County 
'  Hoone  children  appears  to  be  as  Irequcsit  as  duUneas  ordiaarily  is 
among  children  in  the  public  sdtools. 

In  considering  further  how  many  of  the  children  examined  wwe 
fit  subjects  for  placement  and  to  what  conditions  they  would  best 
respond.  Dr.  (ksell  ^'stdomitted  his  figures  with  a  |^>od  deal  of 
reservation  since  he  knew  the  wbole  problem  of  {daconent  to  be  sd 
'  human  and  complicated  that  it  can  not  be  made  to  yield  to  statistical 
or  mechanical  methods."  Judging  the  children  by  their  mental 
ability,  their  personal  traits  and  family  history,  he  found  a 
group  of  73  ehiUrai  (<Mr37%)  who  todudsaffiei^i  power  of 
self-direction  to  exist  safely  outside  an  Institution  without 
supervision.  Thirty-two  of  this  ''institutional"  group,  (or  16% 
of  the  198  examined),  would,  if  placed  outside  an  institution,  fall 
into  the  class  of  ^'b^  riidcs"  unless  there  could  be  devdoped  a  con* 
sistent  policy  of  supervision  »which  would  insure  the  intelligent  co- 
operation of  the  families  dealing  with  them.  To  safeguard  them  in 
foster  homes,  we  would  need  special  legislation  creating  a  greatly 
enlarged  staff  of  siq)ervis<»rs.  Twelve  childr^  of  this  same  institu- 
ti<»ial  group  (or  6%  of  the  total  number  examined)  proved  to  have 
such  low-grade  mentality  as  to  demand  treatment  at  The  Mansfield 
State  Training  School  and  Hospital;  29  more  would  be  ''bad  risks" 
,  fc»:  the  State  to  take  in  even  very  carefully  selected  homes.  In  dis- 
cussing these  latta*  ^'ri^s/'  ovex  wluHn,  as  defectives^  the  County 
Temporary  Home  should  legally  have  no  jurisdiction,  Dr.  Gesell 
stated  that  under  ideal  conditions  they  would  all  be  committed  to 
institutions  for  dq>endent-defectives  or  to  extra-institutional  colonies; 
but  since  Connecticut  has  m>  special  provision  for  them,  a  f»*actical 
solution  of  the  problem  they  present  would  at  least  demand  that  they 
receive  a  very  special  degree  of  supervision  from  public  or  semi-public 
agrades,  such  a  strictness  of  swervisicm  that  facilities  for  it  do 
not  yet  legally  emt. 

Proceeding  now  to  the  125  children  who  offered  more  promising 
material  for  placement,  Dr.  Gesell  estimated  that  in  placing  52  of 
them  (or  26%  of  the  whole  198)  in  ordinary  homes  the  State  would 
assume  jmt  a  '^faur  risk"  and  would  have  to  jsxercise  over  than  a  less 
constant  supervi»on.  -Sevraty  more  (or  35%)  he  thou^t  adequate 
to  the  demands  of  life  in  av^ge  homes.  There  were  three  children 
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(2  %  of  the  children  examined)  whom  he  judged  deserving  of  homes 
with  sapenm  advantages. 


TUUeS  PiMeaMHty  of  198  Comity  Hoie  CMMren  Mentally  E»awi«eJ- 

NcMtmal  diSdren 

.  3 

2% 

.  70 

35% 

Dull  children 

.  52 

26% 

Borderiine  and  defective  children 

1.    Institutional  cases;  if  placed  out,  entail  ' 

big  risk",. 

.  32 

16% 

2.    Institutional  cases;  if  placed  out,  entail  "bad  risk". 

.  29 

15% 

3.  Institutioaal  cases  for  Mansfield;  cannot 

be  placed. 

.  12 

6% 

.198 

100% 

Dr.  Gesell  also  estimated  the  educational  capacity  of  each  child 
acaiiiiiiedy  indicatiag  at  the  same  time  ^^the  in^xissibility,  after  a 
brief  examination,  of  predicting  widi  con^lete  assurance  what  the 
educational  capacity  of  the  child  would  be  under  the  different  condi- 
tions of  a  good  foster  home."  Considering  the  child's  mentality  and 
the  other  available  data  about  him,  he  found  that  36  (or  18%  of 
the  children)  y  would  derive  greats*  ban^t  from  ^jedal  class  instruc- 
tion than  from  ordinary  school  routine.  Forty- two  children  (or 
21%)  could  probably  finish  the  5th  or  6th  grades  and  then  more 
fNTofitably  recdve  continuati<ni  insbruction.  Sixty-nioe  childrm  (or 
35  % )  would  probably  comply  the  el«naitary  grades  but  then  thdr 
mental  limitations  would  make  it  advisable  for  than  to  take  courses 
of  a  vocational  nature  in  trade  schools  and  continuation  classes.  Of 
the  whole  number  of  children  in  question,  only  14  children  (or  7%) 
were  found  omipetept  to  finish  oidinary  high  sdiod  courses,  though 
an  additional  group  of  34  children  (or  17%)  could  probably  enter 
high  school  \yithout  completing  the  course.  Only  three  children  (or 
2%)  had  apparently  the  mentality  qualifying  them  for  colk^ 
training. 

When  we  consider  the  educational  resources  of  the  County  Homes, 
the  inflexible  grade  system  which  must  provide  for  such  varied 
mental  types,  the  lack  of  any  facilities  for  even  academic  instruction 
above  tl^  7th  ^^ude,  and  the  absence  of  all  vocatioDal  training,  we 
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can  judge  what  an  unequal  battle  a  child  provided  only  with  this 
nrinimnm  will  have  to  wage.  Evai  exceptional  boys  like  George  and 
Henry  H — ,  who  were  found  to  be  mentally  developed  beyond  their 
years,  are  deprived  of  the  education  they  deserve,  because  after  they 
have  reached  the  7th  grade  thare  is  nothUig  more  for  ibsm  to  learn. 

The  Problem  of  Defective  County 
Home  Childreii 

If  we  ecclnde  htm  the  198  chikb-en  maatally  examined  the  12  low- 
^ade  cases  whom  Dr.  Gesell  recommended  for  Mansfieldj  we  still 
have  remaining  in  the  "institutional"  group  61  children.  Since  the 
State  has  no  proper  institutional  provision  im  these,  they  would  have 
to  be  placed  in  &mily  homes  or  remain  permanently  in  the  (Comity 
Temporary  Home.  But  the  State  has  likewise  no  present  facilities 
for  the  supervision  necessary  to  insure  their  safety  in  family  homes, 
even  if  family  homes  were  available  for  children  of  this  class.  More- 
over that  the  defective  dnld  either  does  not  find  a  free  hcmie  at  all 
or  is  not  kept  if  he  is  placed  in  one,  conditions  in  the  County  Homes 
themselves  demonstrate.  We  have  already  seen  that  children  over 
12  are  more  easily  placed  than  their  juniors.  We  may  therefim 
susfxsct  that  if  children  over  12  have  not  been  jdaced,  their  mental 
defect  and  consequently  difiiadt  behavior  neutralized  otherwise  good 
chances.  Of  the  whole  group  of  198  children  examined,  73  (or  37  % ) 
possessed  average  intelligence.  But  of  the  57  children  over  12 
indudedinthisgroiqxmly  10,  (or  18%  of  thm),hadava*age  mm- 
tafity.  The  fact  that  a  disproporticmately  large  number  of  children 
in  the  County  Homes  over  12  are  defective  and  that  this  dispropor- 
tion results  from  their  unplaceability  is  confirmed  by  the  further 
discovery  that  the  di^m^KHlion  increases  with  the  olda:  children. 
Fw  instance,  of  the  19  children  over  14  examined,  only  3  had  aver- 
•  age  mentality.  Of  the  4  children  over  16,  not  one  was  normally 
intelligent  and  three  were  imbeciles.  These  figures  are  snaall  but 
sufficient  to  show  the  liability  of  the  defective  to  rmain  permanai^ 
in  the  County  Hcxne. 

At  present  the  County  Home  can  not  relieve  itself  of  the 
burden  imposed  by  these  children.  Its  legal  right  to  refuse 
admission  to  defective  dependents  affwds  it  no  preteetioii 
because  it  has  no  means  of  detecting  mmtal  defect  in  the 
dUMren  about  to  be  committed  to  its  care.  As  a  result,  the 


authorities  do  thar  best  to  meet  a  f^oblem  far  beycmd  the  layman's 
power  to  diagnose  or  treat.  It  becomes  an  accident  of  individual 
insight  whether  they  realize  the  nature  of  the  problem  or  not.  How 
in)|)ossiUe  it  is  to  estimate  a  child's  mratality  from  the  ordinary 
extamals  was  plain  in  the  divergence  between  c^Bdal  opinions  and 
expert.  Robert  E — ,  pronounced  by  the  responsible  County  Home 
official  "as  bright  as  he  could.be,"  really  possessed  no  better  men- 
tality than  a  child  tluree  years  and  a  half  his  junior.  A  handscMne 
girl  of  12,  described  as  "a  nice  bright  child/'  proved  to  be  mentally  a 
child  of  seven.  There  is  no  judging  "by  looks,"  the  layman's 
criterion.  A  boy  considered  "feeble  minded,"  probably  because  "he 
hadn't  enou^  life  to  have  any  diq>o6ition/'  was  reveal^  as  awra^ 
under  examination.  Withmit  the  more  d^nite  measure  id  tite* 
child's  ability  which  the  psychologist  alone  can  give,  fitting 
the  child  to  a  home  becomes  a  gamble  equally  unprofitable 
for  the  person  attianptiag  it,  the  child  exposed  to  it,  wd  the 
foster  parrats. 

Not  only  the  futility  but  the  danger  of  placing  the  unexamined 
defective  should  condemn  the  practice.  The  most  characteristic 
social  a^>ect  of  mental  inferiority  is  the  lack  of  ordinary  moral 
redstance.  The  defective  boy  is  said  to  be  undarnievdc^ped  sex^ 
the  defective  adolescent  girl,  however,  is  usually  over-developed  and 
runs  a  special  risk  of  getting  herself  into  difficulties.  If  the  degree 
of  her  mental  weakness  is  not  known  in  the  Coimty  Home,  it  inevit- 
ably ^ows  itadf  outside.  ^Sxteen  year  old  Lama  May,  tot  exan^Ie, 
had  been  shifted  from  foster  home  to  foster  home  but  was  always 
returned  as  vaguely  "unsatisfactory"  and  tried  somewhere  else.  It, 
was  not  until  she  had  actually  wrought  some  damage  that  the  effort 
to  make  ha:  live  up  to  conduct  reiqxm^bilities  bqr«wd  har  grasp  was 
abancbned.  Her  mental  ^otmination  showed  that*  she  had  <MiIy  the 
mind  of  an  eight  year  old  girl  to  govern  her  impulses. 

The  yoimger  defective,  however,  if  placed  out,  utterly  fails  the 
f osta*  ptoaits  and  r^un»  to  the  County  Home  to  stay  tliere  aa  long 
as  the  law  allows.  To  one  of  the  siq>ajntaidaits  the  defective  girl 
has  become  an  appalling  nightmare.  To  safeguard  her  even  in  the 
Coimty  Home  taxes  all  his  ingenuity  and  at  times  he  has  had  to 
cH^anize  a  systan  of  constant  survallance.  Custodial  care  as 
oppres^ve  as  Uiis  should  not  devohw  on  the  ^uMars  of  the  siq>erin- 
tendents  or  affect  the  atmosphere  in  which  normal  children  must  live. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  these  defectives  seriously  obstruct  the 
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County  Home  system,  there  is  Kttle  the  County  Home  as  an  institu- 
tion is  qualified  to  do  for  them.  All  of  the  low-grade  cases  drop  out 
of  the  County  Home  School  and  stagnate  until  they  become  of  age. 
Of  the  higher  grade  defectives,  many  might  later  support  themselves 
in  a  supervised  life  outside  if  the  County  Home  eould  give  them 
vocational  training,  but  the  County  Home  was  intended  to  be  tem- 
potary  and  has  no  equipment  for  this.  Consequently,  defective 
dependents  yrbea  they  reach  the  age  of  18  go  forth  without  any 
resources.  For  than  release  from  the  Home,  means  evaitual  misary, 
and  in  realization  of  this  the  Home  sometimes  retains  them  "to  work 
around"  the  place.  Nellie  S—  stayed  in  such  a  capacity  for  over  a 
year  but  was  th^  persuaded  to  return  home  to  "support"  a  drunken 
father  and  a  half-witted  mother.  Ever  ^sux  the  hoi£9du»ld  has  been 
a  storm  center  for  family  uproars  and  sordid  neighborhood  gossip. 
If  such  children  were  put  into  their  proper  category,  that  of  the 
d^ective  depoideat,  the  care  of  the  State  would  not  abruptly  cease 
when  th^  come  of  ag^. 

Resume  of  the  Study 

The  survey  presrats  a  mass  of  detailed  information  on  subjects 

which  until  now  have  been  matters  of  general  and  largely  misin- 
formed, discussion.  Specific  data  is  given  for  one  urban  and  one 
rural  onmty,  and  conditions  shown  may  thacefore  be  r^rded  as 
rq>resentative  of  the  State  as  a  vAuAe  for  purposes  of  study.  Deduc- 
tions which  may  be  made  from  the  284  children  investigated  are  safe 
deductions  for  the  other  three-fourths  of  the  total  list  of  county  home 
diildren  and  furnish  an  adequate  basi&  for  recommendations  for 
improvements. 

In  the  first  place,  through  study  of  the  various  sources  of 
information  regarding  the  children  before  they  come  into  the 
County  Homes,  it  is  shown  that  there  exists  an  utter  lack 
of  adequate  infomtatioii  on  the  part  of  county  conunlasion- 

ers,  superintendents  of  the  Homes  and  county  and  town 
officials  generally.  The  result  is,  of  course,  to  make  individual 
work  with  the  dqiendent  child  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  report  of  the  investigators  also  demonstrates  that  whUe  semi- 
public  and  private  local  agencies,  such  as  charity  organt2ati<m 
societies,  have  in  many  cases  in  their  records  information  which  could 
be  of  ^eat  value,  no  sysltiem  exists  for  cooperation  between  the  county 


officials  and  these  agencies.  Thus  the  important  data  collected  by 
{Nrivate  sources  regarding  the  child's  family  and  former  surroundings 
k  at  the  present  time  of  scarcely  any  value  to  the  county  officials  in 
carrying  on  thdr  work. 

With  respect  to  the  causes  of  commitment,  the  survey 
brings  to  light  many  facts,  some  of  them  of  interest  to  the 
taxpayer  as  well  as  to  the  social  worlter.  Such  is  the  finding 
that  in  nearly  one-half  (46%)  of  the  families  sending  children  to 
County  Homes  both  parents  are  foreign  bom,  while  in  an  additional 
11%  one  parent  is  of  alien  birth.  Further,  it  is  shown  that  in  nearly 
me-thiid  (32%)  of  the  families  investigated  both  parents  of  the 
difldren  are  known  to  be  alive,  and  that  58%  of  the  parents  were 
still  at  the  normal  height  of  efficiency  (under  forty  years  of  age) 
when  their  children  became  dependent  on  the  State  through  commit- 
ment to  the  Coimty  Homes. 

In  addition,  the  survey  throws  light  on  the  much-discussed 
subject  of  poverty  as  a  cause  of  dependency.  It  demonstrates 
that  while  in  41  %  of  the  families  from  which  the  children 
were  committed  to  the  County  Homes,  misfortune  (i.  e. 
illness  or  death)  was  a  fundamental  cause,  in  a  still  greater 
number  (547o )  diaracter  defects,  such  as  drink,  immorality 
and  subnormality,  are  responsible  for  the  removal  of  dhiMren 
to  the  State's  control.  Delinquency  is  therefore  a  greater  cause 
of  dependency  than  disaster.  While  it  is  obvious  that  poverty  is  an 
indirect  cause,  not  only  of  disease,  but  also  of  the.  break-down  of 
character,  nevertheless,  as  the  report  shows,  it  rardy  acts  as  a  direct 
cause  for  commitment.  Even  as  an  indirect  cause  the  investigators 
find  that  commitments  resulting  from  poverty  would  be  appreciably 
reduced  if  assistance  from  Mothos'  ^  funds  were  increased  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  widows  with  children  under  working  age  to  keep 
their  families  together  and  if  the  law  permitted  aid  to  the  widows  of 
aliens.  As  regards  defects  of  character,  the  survey  shows  that  in  the 
break-down  of  families  akdiolism  was  responsible  for  26  % ,  imnaoral- 
ity  for  20%,  subnormality  for  6%  and  criminality  for  2%  of  the 
cases.  The^^gures  are  interesting,  and  taken  all  together  they 
en^hasize  al«K  the  complexity  of  the  causes  which  go  to  render  a 
family  insolvent  and  throw  its  chikiren  iqxm  State  care.  It  will 
certainly  be  no  surprise  to  learn  that  in  43%  of  the  families  from 
which  County  Home  children  come,  there  have  been  commitments 
to  other  institutions,-^)enal,  reformatory  and  charitable.  The  study 
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of  the  r^xirt's  findings  with  re^>ect  to  the  entife  question  of  the 
bearing  of  delinqnracy  on  dependency  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
entire  class  for  which  the  public  funds  of  Coimecticut  are  so  largely 
expended. 

Based  on  the  findings  above,  the  surrey  then  dayBGofies  ihe 
children  as  coming  from  hmnes  that  are  temporarily  disabled 

and  from  those  that  are  permanently  disabled.  The  former 
homes  are  potentially  able  to  effect,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
a  rdiabilitation  that  will  some  day  enable  tton  to  receive  thar 
children  back  again ;  and  it  is  very  important  that  through  a  co-work- 
ing between  the  county  officials,  the  State's  agents,  and  local  social 
agencies  of  all  sorts  this  goal  should  be  always  kept  before  the 
paroits.  At  {M-esent  there  is  m  such  possibility  of  oo-wwking^  owing 
to  the  lack  of  contact  between  county  c^ldals  and  local  agencies  and 
the  lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  agents  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities.  It  is  equally  important  that  while  awaiting  the  re-estab- 
lishmrat  of  the  hcHne,  the  diildren  should  be  cared  in  family 
hcmies  so  far  as  possible^  if  necessary,  in  boarding  homes,  a  solution 
of  the  problem  which  the  county  officers  have  not  yet  attempted. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  other  group  of  children,  almost 
exactly  one-half  of  the  total,  whose  homes  are  brdk^  up 
b^md  repair,  is  in  this  regard,  tree  far  adoption,  and  the 
snrvey  shows  the  need  of  taking  permanent  measures  to  care 
for  such  cases.  The  child  must,  in  its  own  interest,  be  separated 
permanently  from  the  reach  of  the  parents,  whose  character  defects 
nmkes  than  improper  guardians,  and  this  separation  must  be  so 
arranged  that  it  will  continue  after  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of 
eighteen  and  is  no  longer  a  State  ward.  Where  placeability  exists, 
-  the  same  necessity  exists  as  with  the  preceding  class  for  finding  as 
earty  as  possible  fostar  homes  m  wbkh  the  child  may  grow  up.  If 
free  horned  cannot  be  found,  the  child  should  be  boarded  out. 

The  utter  inadequacy  of  the  present  placing-out  system  is 
evident  from  the  statistics  gathered  on  this  point*  These 
Axm  that  at  the  thne  of  the  survey  (April  1,  1920)  no  attempt  had 
been  made  to  place  out  92%  of  the  children  who  were  the  subjects 
of  the  study.  When  it  is  noted  that  two  of  the  children  have  been 
in  the  Homes  for  ten  years,  three  for  nine  years,  and  three  for  ei^t 
years,  it  is  phiin  th^  the  atuation  calls  for  radical  readjustment. 

Hie  greatest  difficulty  with  which  the  County  Homes  have 
*  to  contend,  mental  deficiency,  has  been  brought  put  in  great 


•  detail.  Of  the  198  children  examined  by  Professor  Gesell  through 
individual  mental  tests,  supported  by  data  as  to  social  environment 
and  family  history  and  behavior,  it  is  shown  that  31%  cannot  exist 
saf  dy  outside  of  an  institution  without  specialised  si^>ervisaon  in  lieu 
of  the  institutional  facilities,  which  do  not  exist  in  Connecticut,  and 
that  an  additional  6%  demand  immediate  removal  to  the  Mansfield 
State  Training  School  for  the  Feeble  Minded.  The  other  63  %  include 
normal  and  dull  children,  the  latta:  entmling  only  a  fair  risk  wttm 
placed  in  family  homes,  if  these  are  carefully  selected  and  well  super- 
i  vised.  The  problem  which  is  here  presented  from  a  scientific  stand- 

point is  an  acute  one  for  the  County  Homes,  since  they  have  at 
^lesent  no  means  for  detamimng  wtether  the  duUbreii  are  defedive 
on  admission.  Tha*e  is  no  psychological  examination  and  the 
decision  as  to  the  child's  mentality  is  left  to  the  uninformed  opinion 
of  coimty  conunissioners  and  superintendents.  This  part  of  the  report 
presents  the  most  unfortunate  f eatiro  of  the  presait  County  Bome 
system,  which  offers  no  facilities  for  giving  the  defective  children  the 
training  which  they  will  soon  need  to  make  them  self-supporting. 
The  statistics  here  presented  show  clearly  how  these  children  become 
pcarmanent  residents  in  the  County  Bosna  until  they  attvn  the  aigfi 
of  a^tem  and  are  set  free  to  bteome  the  [»oblm  of  the  community 
in  which  they  live. 

Deductions  from  the  Study 

The  first  step  toward  the  improvement  of  the  present  situation  will 
be  the  creation  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  new  facilities  for  insuring 
coc^ration  between  the  County  Homes  and  the  public  and  private 
agaides  irtndi  have  had  the  care  of  the  families  from  irtiich  the 
children  are  committed.  A  unified  S3rstem  of  records  should  be  pro- 
vided, to  the  end  that  the  facts  concerning  the  child  may  not  be  left 
to  the  memory  or  forgetfulness  of  the  county  officials.  Before  the 
awlication  for  conunitmrat  is  acted  upm  by  the  cMorty  ihe 
case  of  the  child  should  be  fnUy  investigated  as  to  family 
history,  etc.  In  this  way  all  of  the  information  previously  gath- 
ered by  charitable  agencies,  supplemented  by  that  which  may  be 
cdlected  by  the  State's  agents,  can  be  put  to  use  fcH:  the  child's 
wdfare^  and  throng  this  data  it  may  oft^  be  possible  to  find  reki- 
tives  who  will  relieve  the  State  entirely  of  the  child's  care.  Before 

the  child  is  admitted  to  the  County  Home  a  thorough 
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physical  and  psychological  examination  should  be  made,  and 
in  case  admission  to  the  Home  then  seems  the  best  solution, 
imaMiUate  plans  tor  Um  difld's  f ature  ahwild  be  formulated 

by  the  county  oflBcials  in  cooperation  with  the  trained  agents 

of  the  State.  All  of  this  will  call  for  expert  and  capable  workers, 
acting  under  a  system  unified  for  the  State. 

Ihe  conneetkm  betwem  the  diiU  waA  its  f <mmr  hime 
should  be  maintained  wherever  there  is  a  possibility  of  the 

return  of  the  child  if  conditions  be  improved.  In  the  mean- 
time the  child  should  be  placed  as  early  as  possible  in  a  properly 
sdected  iosta-  home.  If  cm  account  of  its  youth  or  fw  otha:  reasc»is 
it  carniot  be  placed  in  a  free  heme,  it  should  be  boarded  in  a  private 
family.  The  case  of  children  whose  homes  are  permanently  broken 
up  is  not  essentially  different,  except  that  in  this  case  regard  must 
be  had  to  permanence  and  to  the  possilnlity  of  adoptic^  as  well  as 
to  ranoval  frtmi  the  pamts'  q>hae  of  ii^umce.  In  all  cases  a 
sufficient  number  of  workers  should  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  State 
to  make  a  thorough  investigation  in  advance,  through  references  and 
(rfha-  infwmation,  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  home  and  to  give  careful 
supervisicm  of  the  child  afta-  placement.  This  siqparvision  is  funda- 
mental for  the  child  henceforth,  whether  it  be  returned  to  the  parents, 
placed  in  a  free  foster  home  or  boarded  out.  It  is  especially  import- 
ant in  those  cases  where  on  account  of  mental  defects  the  child  needs 
constant  watchful  care.  Only  in  this  way, — throu|^  careful  selection 
of  the  home  before  placement  and  careful  supervision  afterwards, — 
can  **bad  risks"  be  converted  into  '^good  risks." 

It  is  evident  that  the  first  essential  in  meeting  the  situa- 
tion is  an  adequate  number  of  trained  wOTk^re  at  the  State's 
disposal,  clothed  with  adequate  anthcnity  to  ftisA  foster 
homes  and  place  children  in  them,  if  necessary  boarding 
them  out.  The  correlation  of  all  local  agencies  could  then  be 
assured  and  the  childrm  treated  as  individuals.  The  County  Homes 
would  thai  be  relieved  to  sudi  an  extoit  of  tl^  burdens  they  now 
bear  that  measures  Could  be  taken  for  the  training  of  the  greatly 
reduced  number  of  children  who  would  then  remain  in  them,  includ- 
ing  chiefly  those  defectives  who  are  absolutely  imfXM&sible  risks  as 
regards  placanent  and  for  whom  admissi<m  cannot  be  found  at 
present  in  other  State  institutions. 
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